CHAPTER   I

THE EXPANSION OF ISLAM IN THE
MEDITERRANEAN BASIN

i. The Islamic Invasion

Nothing could be more suggestive, nothing could better enable
us to comprehend the expansion of Islam in the 7th century, than
to compare its effect upon the Roman Empire with that of the
Germanic invasions. These latter invasions were the climax of a
situation which was as old as the Empire, and indeed even older,
and which had weighed upon it more or less heavily throughout
its history. When the Empire, its frontiers penetrated, abandoned
the struggle, the invaders promptly allowed themselves to become
absorbed in it, and as far as possible they maintained its civilization,
and entered into the community upon which this civilization was
based.

On the other hand, before the Mohammedan epoch the Empire
had had practically no dealings with the Arabian peninsula,1 It
contented itself with building a wall to protect Syria against the
nomadic bands of the desert, much as it had built a wall in the
north of Britain in order to check the- invasions of the Picts; but
this Syrian limes, some remains of which may still be seen on
crossing the desert, was in no way comparable to that of the Rhine
or the Danube,2

The Empire had never regarded this as one of its vulnerable
points, nor had it ever massed there any large proportion of its
military forces. It was a frontier of inspection, which was crossed
by the caravans that brought perfumes and spices. The Persian

1  I need not speak here of the kingdom of Palmyra, which was destroyed
in the 3rd century, and which lay to the north of the Peninsula. VAsmmr,
Histoire de I'Empire byzantin, French translation, vol. 1,1932, p. 265,

2  VASILIEV, op. dt.> vol. I, p. 265, citing DX&SAUD, Le$ Ardes en $yrie wwf

, Paris, 1907.
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